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THE BEABD. 

Man has, time oat of mind, shown much more talent in 
perceiving the mote in his brother's eye than the beam in his 
own. And I suppose he will continue to show his ability 
in this direction, for the eye cannot see itself, and it is diffi- 
cult to be impartial where one's self is concerned. As with 
man individually, so it is with nations; each sees very dis- 
tinctly the absurd customs of other countries, but is strangely 
blind to those of their own. Some great man does a cer- 
tain action from caprice,' or for a good private reason, or 
perhaps from mere accident, and no sooner is it done, than 
the imitative apes who surround him, watching in what 
inaner he uses his handkerchief, or cuts his nails — straight- 
way do the same thing, concluding that a new law of 
nature has been discovered. So the woolly leader of a 
flock of sheep, seeing a broomstick put across the path, 
leaps over it, and all the rest leap also over the same place — 
the stick having been removed. 

The small foot of the Chinese lady, and the flat head of 
the Carib, are strongly dwelt upon by the physiologist, that 
he may give a startling parallel case in the practice of his 
own countrywomen, who do something quite as bad, viz., 
trying to imitate the small waist of the spider by tight 
lacing. He declaims loudly and justly that the functions 
of life are much injured ; he exhibits that drawing from the 
bust of the Yenus de Medicis beside another drawing of 
a set of ribs, sadly crushed indeed ; and yet this enlightened 
physiologist, before he came to the lecture-room, took a 
6harp instrument and mutilated his own face — impiously 
took away what his All-wise Maker placed there to pro- 
tect most precious organs from summer's heat and winter's 
snow, aud to add beauty and dignity to his heaven-directed 
head. 

We propose to take a glance at this subject; and we 
will look at it in relation to three things, viz., Economy, 
Health, aud Beauty. We begin with the lowest argument 
of the three, and we say nothing of the price of razors, 
strops, soap, hot water, etc., or, if these are not used by 
the man himself — the fees of the barber: we will take the 
item of time only. A man will, after thirty years of age, 
shave twice a week; and suppose he live the short term 
mentioned in holy writ as the length of man's pilgrimage 
on earth — " three score years and ten " — he will have con- 
sumed or wasted, in round numbers, five thousand hours 1 
Five thousand hours are worth five thousand dollars; per- 
haps not to every man, so we will say half that sum. Two 
thousand five hundred dollars will give a tolerable educa- 
tion to a boy or girl ; or purchase a thousand acres of wild 
land and make some little improvement thereon; or build a 
school-house, or small country church; or buy twenty-five 
valuable pictures from native artists. 

Next, on the ground of Health, which is a more serious 
affair. Wherever there is a very important organ, nature 
always gives it extra protection; the brain being the organ 
of the mind, is defended not only by a hard pan, but this 



skull, or brain-pan, is well covered with hair. The jaws 
and throat are well covered also, evidently to protect the 
parts beneath from the extremes of beat and cold. There 
is, no doubt, an intimate connection between shaving and 
toothache; and it is a fact well known to physicians in 
England that-clergymen, who are close shavers, are much 
more -frequently troubled with diseases of the throat than 
lawyers, who for the most part wear the beard, at least on the 
throat and sides of the face. Then, in winter, the area all 
aronnd the lips, which is tender and sensitive from the multi 
tude of nerves there, suffers very much from the extreme cold, 
partially destroying the free utterance of our thoughts; and, 
if one has that " foolish hanging of the nether lip," 
which Falstaff noticed in Prince Hal, he is pretty sure 
under our scorching sun, to have that significant feature 
half-baked two or three times during the season. 

But neither the argument drawn from economy, nor 
from wealth, is the strongest in favor of wearing the 
beard ; because, perhaps men might waste their time and 
treasure on some other folly; they can also protect, in 
some degree, their denuded chins from cold with furs and 
worsted mnfflers, and their lips from sunshine by broad- 
brimmed hats; but no appliance of art can ever restore to 
its natural beauty a man's face mutilated by the razor. I 
will say little about the pain suffered by many in shaving, 
the ridiculous faces made during the barbarity, the dread 
of beginning the vile operation, especially in those who 
have pimples, an nnsteady hand, and an obtuse instrument; 
the bad humor for half a day, which is the consequence of 
the torture, and which is handed round to those abont 
them; or the bleeding spots or patches, the smarting evi- 
dences of sin — I will leave all that, and much more that a 
physiologist might add, and proceed to the third point. 
The beard that has never been cat is beautiful in all the 
stages of its growth. Look at it in the budding manhood 
of youth I how delicate and soft, over the upper lip and on 
the corners of the chin, are the first tender assurances of con- 
firmed strength 1 Then look again at its beauty in full man- 
hood, as we see it in good pictures of our divine Saviour I 
There is, now, the distinguishing feature of a man. And 
in the autumn of life what dignity, what gravity does not 
its massive length give to the man laden with wisdom's 
frnit matured ? When half a hundred winters have blown 
their snows and sleets upon it, until it has become as white 
as they are, how venerable does the patriarch look! The 
illustrious traveller, nearing the confines of the unknown 
country, seems half divine. He furnishes the only living 
picture which we have suggestive of the Almighty Father. 
In death it is still more beautiful. The grim monarch 
steals the carnation from the cheek, and the spirit from the 
eye; but he dare not lay his finger on the beard. There it 
lies, decently composed upon that aged breast; giving a 
silent yet awful majesty to that mysterious termination of 
busy, breathing, mortal life. All traces of painful struggle 
iu defence of life's frail fortress, and the stiff expression of 
the mouth, and the Inrid blue of the lips, ghastly and cold, 
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are all hidden, or softened sweetly and well, by the mas- 
terly shading of the beard. Let us— though it is an un- 
pleasant task— contrast this With another picture too often 
seen. A man has been in the habit of cutting bis beard; 
it has grown stnbby and hard, perhaps changed its color to 
that bricky red; he is overtaken by sickness, and cannot 
be shaved because of his extreme suffering; most likely he 
caught cold in bis throat after shaving, some years pre- 
vious; he dies after six or seven weeks' illness. His friends 
wish to see him natural, as they all call it, tbat is, as he 
used to be; so they send for a barber (in itself one of the 
strangest occupations that a man can follow) and have this 
piece of cold mortality shaved I I will not dwell on this; 
if it were not that the practice is common, it would be 
revolting. 

It being then more economical, more beathful, and more 
beantiful to wear the beard, why is it cut off? We believe 
no solid reason can be given for the vile practice. The Greeks 
wore their beards till Alexander the Great ordered them to 
be cut off; and here, it may be said, the Macedonian hero had 
some kind of reason— 'at least in times of war — for in hand to- 
hand conflicts the beard gives a villainous hold to the adver- 
sary; and wpnnds are not easily dressed where the skin is 
covered — but this applies also to the head. The Catholic 
church seems to wish her clergy to be shaved, at least in 
the present time; but formerly the popes and the clergy 
wore their beards; and I believe no canon can be found 
that prohibits the beard from being worn. Perhaps the 
church thinks that vanity and pride lurk behind a fine 
beard; but" vanity may, and does take refuge in a fine head 
of hair; and we see many Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergymen very solicitous about their rather long and per- 
fumed locks. It may be they have never read St. Paul's 
opinion on that subject. If Religion looks at, and desires 
the practice as a mortification, then Bhe is certainly right, 
for it is so. Moses forbade the catting off of the beard 
entirely. Mahomet was never shaved, nor any sultan since 
his time; and to cut off the beard of a Turk is as great a 
punishment as to be publicly whipped. The slaves of the 
seraglio, however, are shaved as a sign of their servitude. 
The Tartars waged a long and bloody war, from a religious 
motive, against the Persians, calling them infidels, because 
they would not cut their beards like the Tartars. 

In France, during her first race of kings, the beard was 
a sigu of freedom and nobility; and when the Pranks took 
Gaul, the bondmen were commanded to cut off their beards. 
The czar, Peter of Russia, imposed a tax of a hundred 
rubles per chin, for the privilege of wearing it; and Philip 
V. of Spain, ascending the throne with a shaven chin, 
most of the courtiers followed the fashion of their king and 
shaved also. Yet the Spaniards thought so much of their 
beards, that they said, " Since we have lost our beards, we 
have lost our souls." Sir Thomas More, when he was about 
to lose his head by the axe of the executioner, desired to 
have his beard left uninjured, and humorously told him 
"not to cut his beard,, as it never had committed treason." 



* There are anecdotes enough concerning the beard to fill 
a volume; but we need not pursue the subject farther. 
From all we have said, this healthfnl ornament, this char- 
acteristic of manhood is an emblem of peace; gives a solemn 
dignity to the face of nature's lord; is admired by artistic 
genius; by all those of the opposite sex, who have a 
healthy taste, and by little children. To cut off, or to carve 
at it until the human face divine looks more like that of a 
monkey or a wildcat, is to deny the wisdom of Him who 
created us, who is the fountain of all beauty. 

And here, kind (bearded, or beardless, or shaven) reader! 
I took out my case of razors; I looked at them for a mo- 
ment; I saw they were marked "Wade and Butcher 1 ' on 
the blade; a most significant and ominous legend: and I 
said, " No more shall you wade over my face, or butcher 
my beard!" and quietly pitched them into the stove. 

B. 



THE GAT COQUETTE. 

A gat coquette at her mirror stood — 

It was but a brooklet that flowed through a wood, — 

" To-day," she murmured, " shall see me dressed 

" In the robes that suit my beauty best ; 

" And the countless lovers who round me bow 

" Shall say, ' She looks her loveliest now.' " 

Then she donned an airy tire of green, 
Like the gossamer dress of a fairy queen-; 
And a few pale blossoms their fragrance rare 
Breathed from the waves of her golden hair, 
And a song from her lip trilled clear, in time 
"With the robin's throat, and the water's chime. 

In sportive mood o'er her form she threw 

A velvet robe of a richer hue ; 

Of brightest gems her coronal shone, 

They gleamed from her bosom, and flowing zone, 

And the kindling eye and glowing cheek 

A conscious sense of her triumphs speak. 

" And now for^my regal pomp," cried she, 
" Of all bright hues shall my vesture be ; 
u But the sombre brown shall in contrast lie 
" "With the gorgeous yellow and scarlet dye ; 
" They shall lend to ray beauty a sunsot glow, 
" And a sunset splendor around me throw." 

The sunset faded, the maid grew pale, 
Her form was draped in a snowy veil, 
Like vestal robe, save the diamond gem 
Flashing from girdle and diadem, 
And a blended worship and love was given 
No less to a child of earth than heaven. 

Then smiled fair Nature, the gay eoquette, 

While her eye with a happy tear was wet: 

" True hearts have all these lovers of mine ; 

" They can ne'er grow cold who kneel at my shrine, 

" For they know not in which of my glories drest 

" They may love me least or may love me best." 

Louisa Flags.. 



